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much to choose ; when account is taken of all accessories
there is, perhaps, a slight advantage on the side of steam.
As to durability, I cannot speak ; so far as I know, there
is still a dearth of published facts about the cost of
upkeep with Diesel engines. Prima facie, the great
number of reciprocating parts is a serious drawback.
There must be a great number because the safe limit of
cylinder size is soon reached, and it is only by having
many cylinders that any large aggregate of power is
developed. In a recent Diesel-engined liner of the
luxurious type, a ship of some 17,000 or 18,000 tons,
12 Diesel cylinders operate on each of four shafts,
making 48 in all, to produce a speed of 18 to 20 knots.
Besides these 48 main cylinders, there are 24 more which
serve purposes that are auxiliary but essential to the
working of the main engines. Consider the number of
working joints, of valves, of valve-rods and tappets,
besides pistons and connecting-rods, which this involves.
Does such an accumulation of reciprocating pieces with
their hammer-blow accelerations mark a real engineering
advance as compared with the cosy hum of a turbine
engine room, and has it come to stay ? Frankly, I
think "not.

As a last technical point I would say a few words
about fuel for marine engines. Can anything be done
to re-establish the ancient connection of the merchant
service with the British coal-fields ? Remember that
here and in most other places, the cost of coal is sub-
stantially less than that of oil, for the same quantity of
heat. Where oil scores is in its greater convenience of
handling. Much has been said and written about restor-
ing prosperity to the miners by converting coal into oil.
As a chemical operation, it is quite possible to make oil
from coal; as a commercial proposition it is impracticable,
so long as nature continues to supply oil directly from